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GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Anna R. Meeks 


The American dream of a democratic 
society with its emphasis upon the unique 
worth of the individual, not just as a means 
to an end but always an end as well, 
necessitates varied programs with provisions 
designed to meet the special needs of all 
children. Attention must be directed toward 
children with rapid and superior mental de- 
velopment; mental retardation; deviations in 
physical growth, formation and energy; and 
those with emotional disturbances and social 
maladjustment. Equal concern for those par- 
ticularly interested in some area even though 
not necessarily gifted is a corollary of the 
objective of equal opportunity for all. Such 
concern calls for diversification of oppor- 
tunity as well as selection for ability. 
Guidance services in the elementary 
schools are an essential aspect of any 
honest attempt to provide programs which 
are varied enough to meet the needs of 
all children.. 

Beginning with a recognition that gifted 
children, as well as all other children with 
special needs, have all the basic needs of 
all the children, the school plans curriculum 
experiences and activities which meet both 
basic and special needs. In his provocative 
article, “Intellect and Inequality in Ameri- 
can Education,” Bereday calls attention to 
some needs of gifted children which are 
not only needs of the child, but which the 
school can ignore only at society's peril. 
He says, “Our schools must remain what 
they have always been, the great meeting 
grounds of children. In them some have to 
learn that high intellect is a condition of 
duty not of privilege, of humility not of 
vanity. Others must be excited to maximum 
efforts by the sight of intellect’s glitter." 
This suggests some basic learnings needed 
by the gifted child. He needs to learn to 
appreciate and respect individual differ- 
ences. He needs to learn to adjust behavior 
to the needs of the individual and of the 
group. He needs to learn to develop and 


follow standards of conduct without con- 
tempt or fear of criticism. 

Efforts to enrich educational experiences 
for the gifted must recognize that the child 
needs to increase (1) his skills and knowl- 
edges; (2) his use of independent study tech- 
niques; (3) his use of community and school 
resources: (4) his use of originality and ini- 
tiative; (5) his ability to employ problem 
solving techniques; and (6) his development 
of responsibility to group and self. This takes 
careful planning. Such planning should be 
the result of a study of the child's special 
characteristics as they affect growth, devel- 
opment and behavior, together with their 
implications for teaching and learning. 


IDENTIFICATION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


Early identification of the child with spe- 
cial needs makes planning more valid. Iden- 
tification and planning, however, must be 
continuous and not a one-point determina- 
tion. The so-called “late-bloomer" may be 
completely overlooked unless provision is 
made for continuing evaluation of potential | 
and achievement. The discovery of hidden 
potential, unsuspected and undeveloped 
because of unmet needs is a part of the 
identification process. Challenging the un- 
motivated child is a rewarding experience, 
but such a challenge is possible, only if the 
child has been identified and studied. Pupil 
study is one of the basic guidance services. 


“The adequacy of the pupil-inventory record 


will, to a large degree, determine the effec- 
tiveness of any school planning for gifted 
children as well as for those with other 
special needs. 

Identification involves observation in many 
areas of behavior, a study of developmen- 
tal records, and interviews with parents and 
children. Many schools use a team ap- 
proach, with teachers, supervisor, counselor 
and parents sharing the responsibility for 
identification and study. The classroom 


Dr. Meeks is Supervisor of Guidance For The Board of Education of Baltimore County Public Schools, 


Towson, Maryland. 


* "Intellect and Inequality in American Education’, The Education Record, XXXIX (July 1958), 211. 


teacher has an excellent opportunity for 
informal observation in various areas of 
behavior, but it is necessary to supplement 
the teacher's observations with those made 
in other settings. One evidence of gifted- 
ness is an ability to pursue an interest in- 
dependent of close supervision. If the inter- 
est is of such a nature that the child is work- 
ing on it at home, such evidence may be 
available only from parents or from con- 
versation with the child. DeHaan and Kough 
in Volume | of The Teacher's Guidance 
Handbook, provide teachers with techniques 
and procedures for identifying children with 
special needs. The handbook provides de- 
scriptions of behaviors which can be observ- 
ed as a basis for recognizing children with 
intellectual, scientific, or leadership ability. 
Other behaviors provide clues for identify- 
ing pupils with special talents in the arts, 
writing, mechanics and the physical skills. 
The handbook also provides help in the 
identification of children with problems. A 
second volume suggests techniques and pro- 
cedures for helping children who have been 
identified as having special needs. A Roster 
enables the teacher to organize her obser- 
vations.” 

Every one who comes in contact with a 
child has an opportunity to observe be- 


havior, but not every one has the ability to 
interpret behavior as it relates to the identi- 


fication of a gifted child. An interpretation 
of behavior takes on signifcance when it is 
based upon a study of patterns of behavior 
in the light of the child’s developmental 
record. An effective program of guidance 
services provides in-service training for 
teachers and other staff members in the 
development and interpretation of records. 
DEVELOPMENTAL RECORDS 

Effective use of pupil records is possible 
when the material includes all fundamental 
creas in human development and when it 
is so organized that a meaningful analysis 
can be made with a reasonable expenditure 
of time and energy. Sporadic and unrelated 
data contribute little to an understanding of 
an individual's change and growth. Cassel 
has suggested a plan of organization for 
recording developmental data on a profile 
which makes it possible to recognize growth 


THE GIFTED CHILD | 


in six areas of physiological, emotional, 
psycho-sexual, intellectual, social and edu- 
cational development.’ The resulting profile 
patterns can be used to assist in the identi- 
fication of the gifted child as well as the 
child with other special needs. This or some 
similar plan lends continuity to records and 
makes possible continuing evaluation and 
planning. It is doubtful that the average 
classroom teacher will have either the time 
or training needed to develop such a pro- 
file for each pupil, but a counselor and a 
school nurse working with a teacher in an 
elementary school can provide such signifi- 
cant development records. 

A well balanced program of testing pro- 
vides valuable information concerning the 
child's intellectual and educational develop- 
ment. Ideally an individual test such as the 
Revised Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children should be ad- 
ministered to every child who seems to pre- 
sent a rapid and a superior mental develop- 
ment. This provides evidence of intellectual 


_ growth and can be used as a basis for 
- evaluation of the educational growth of the 


child. Achievement tests in the area of read- 
ing, arithmetic, language and study skills 
can be used to measure the extent of edu- 
cational growth. If these data are to be 
meaningful, the testing must be scheduled at 
regular intervals, and results must be so re- 
corded that extent of growth can be meas- 
ured. It is not sufficient to know that the 
child has reached a particular reading level, 
we need to know specific areas of strength 
and how rapidly the child is growing in his 
educational achievements. Such data are 
useful only if the test program is carefully 
administered to insure the validity of the 
results. The development of a sound test 
program is another aspect of the elemen- 
tary guidance services. Counselors with 
training in the test function can provide 
in-service training for teachers, and can 
act as consultants in the development of 
the program and in the interpretation of 
results. It is not reasonable to expect that 
every teacher will be a test expert, so it is 
necessary to provide safeguards to protect 
the validity of the test program in every 
school. 


*Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 1956. 
"The Cassel Devolpmental Record, (Cincinnati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Company; 1955), pp. 1-60. 
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COUNSELING FOR 
IMPROVED PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Analyses of test results offer excellent op- 


- portunities to identify children whose poten- 


tial and achievement are greater than is 
usually expected, and to discover those 
children whose achievement falls far below 
high intellectual potential. Counselor and 
teacher working together will recognize 
many significant clues in any set of test re- 
sults. Counseling interviews can then be 
used to provide needed information con- 
cerning interests, social maturity, and emo- 
tional stability. While inventories and rating 
scales in the area of personality development 
may not provide completely satisfactory 
data, especially on the elementary level, they 
may be used to advantage in some counsel- 
ing situations. When counselor and teacher 
know what interests a child it is sometimes 
possible to motivate him to achievement 
more nearly in line with his potential. When 
a child’s social and emotional develop- 
ment blocks his educational achievement 
the counselor may schedule long-range 
counseling to help the child develop ways 
of handling his problems. In some instances 
the problem may be so deep-seated that 


~ referral to some other source of help may 


be called for. The counselor can act as the 
liaison person who obtains parental con- 
sent for the referral, and who prepares the 
data sheets for the agency of referral. 
Every child who is working in a special 
program for the gifted should be known to 
the counselor so that attention may be di- 
rected toward a well-balanced personal de- 
velopment, Counselor, teacher, and parent 
should evaluate the child's social and emo- 
tional development at regular intervals. The 
counselor should schedule counseling ses- 
sions with any child whose developmental 
record presents unusual patterns of growth. 


ARTICULATION OF PROGRAMS 


It sometimes happens that an excellent 
program is provided for the gifted child on 
a particular grade or level of his school ex- 
periences, but that failure to articulate edu- 
cational experiences results in a very barren 
program in later grades or on higher levels. 
The articulation process is an important 
aspect of educational placement and it is 


one of the more significant functions of the 
guidance services in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Counselors and princi- 
pals work cooperatively to make sure that 
teachers have adequate information regard- 
ing pupils who transfer from one grade to 
another. 

Long range planning ensures a continuing 
high level of educational experiences as the 
gifted child proceeds through elementary 
and secondary school. It is the function of 
the elementary guidance services to pro- 
vide data basic to such long-range plan- 
ning. 


EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 


Follow-up studies and evaluative research 
provide information needed to determine 
the effectiveness of a program designed for: 
children with special needs. Unless the pro- 
gram of educational experiences enriches 
the personal development of the child, and 
results in more effective citizenship, the pro- 
gram has failed. Only long-range research 
can provide evidence of the achievement of 
such basic goals. Plans for evaluation should 
be an integral part of the original long- 
range planning for the gifted child. Such 
evaluation should include a follow-up of the 
child’s adjustment in the junior high school, 
with attention centered upon success in~ 
academic courses as revealed in teacher 
evaluations (marks), educational and intel- 
lectual growth as shown in standardized test 
results, and partitipation in school and com- 
munity activities. Unless the standardized 
test programs of elementary and Junior high 
schools have been specifically developed 
for the purpose of measuring educational 
and intellectual growth conclusions drawn 
from a follow-up study may not be valid. 

Any adequate evaluation must include 
follow-up studies through senior high school, 
college and the adjustment to the world of 
work. While responsibility for this follow-up 
lies with the secondary school, the elemen- 
tary school cannot ignore the implication of 
such studies for the long-range planning of 
programs for the gifted child. Follow-up and 
research are important functions of the 
guidance services. 

Evaluative research under controlled ex- 
perimental conditions is needed in order to 
determine the adequacy of any specific pro- 
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cedures or programs. Follow-up studies too 
often give some idea of the effectiveness of 
the procedures, but do not provide an an- 
swer as to whether these procedures are the 
best ones to use. The counselor working with 
teachers, supervisor and principal can help 
to plan systematic evaluative research as a 
basis for the development of policies relat- 
ing to the education of the gifted. A coun- 
selor in an elementary school should be 
adequately prepared to handle the statis- 
tics which such research involves. 
SUMMARY 

Guidance services for the gifted child in 
the elementary schools are an integral part 
of the total educational program. Diversifica- 
tion of opportunity, selection for ability, and 
motivation to use intellectual potentiality are 
based upon the various functions of a guid- 
ance program. Such functions are of equal 
importance in planning for all other children. 

An effective program of guidance services 
provides for a study of each individual 
pupil, comprehensive and meaningful devel- 
opmental records, a well-balanced stand- 
ardized test program, counseling for im- 
proved personal adjustment, articulation of 
elementary and junior high school records, 
evaluation and research, and in-service train- 
ing of staff members. 

The teacher plays a key role in the guid- 
ance function, but in areas involving more 
time and training than a teacher can bring 
to his work, a specialist in the form of a 
counselor is needed. The elementary school 
counselor should have an adequate prepara- 
tion in child study, counseling theory and 
practice, individual and group testing, sta- 
tistics, and the psychology of learning. Basic 
to this preparation is a better than average 
teaching experience. 

The team approach to educational plan- 
ning will not only improve the program of 
educational experiences for the gifted child, 
but will result in improved educational op- 
portunities for all children. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Willard Abraham, COMMON SENSE 
ABOUT GIFTED CHILDREN. New York, 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1958, Pg. 
269. 

Reviewed by Dr. Jack Kough, Vice President, 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This significant contribution to the gifted 
child literature is appropriately named 
Common Sense About Gifted Children. Dr. 
Abraham, in his usual readable and inter- 
esting style of writing, has prepared a book 
which will be significant not only to pro- 
fessional educators but to community work- 
ers and parents. Dr. Abraham starts his book 
with an extremely clear presentation of why 
gifted child education is important. He dis- 
cusses the needs of the country and also the 
needs of gifted youngsters. 


A very clear definition of the gifted child 
follows the analysis of the need. School of- 
ficials will be happy to see the presentation 
of various types of successful school pro- 
grams for gifted youngsters. This portion of 
the book will help them plan programs for 
their school. 


Probably one of the most creative aspects 
of the publication is the clear presentation 
to parents of the things that they can do to 
help their youngsers. Most gifted child pub- 
lications deal with the work of the school 
but this book gives a sense of responsibility 
and direction to parents of gifted youngsters. 


The sections dealing with gifted child edu- 
cation in the various curriculum areas will 
be helpful to teachers and administrators 
who are eager to do more for their bright 
youngsters but are not sure of the possible 
approaches. 


All in all this very timely contribution to 
the gifted child literature should be received 
with considerable enthusiasm on the part 
of educators and others concerned with the 
problem of the education of America’s 
bright children. 


3. DeHaan, Robert F and Kough, Jack, ‘Iden- 
tifying Children With Special Needs,” 
TEACHERS GUIDANCE HANDBOOK, Vol. 
|, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1956, Pp. 1-96. 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SERVES GIFTED CHILDREN 
by Dwight Teel and Florence Kelly 


WHAT IS THE PRIMARY SCHOOL? 


The Primary Scool is organized to provide 
a setting in which each child of primary age 
can work and learn comfortably in terms of 
his maturity. The organization has grown 
out of a philosophy of fostering continuous 
progress for every child. 

The first administrative step in implement- 
ing the Primary School concept is recog- 
nizing similarities and differences among 
children in respect to their general maturity 
and sectioning them into classes according- 
ly. This places together the children who 
work and learn comfortably in a challeng- 
ing but safe environment. 

Children are classified for record sake ac- 
cording to the number of semesters beyond 
kindergarten. Thus, on school records a 
child in his first semester beyond kindergar- 
ten is classified ‘Primary One" (written P*); 
a child in his fourth semester, ‘Primary Four” 
(written P*), etc. A typical class group nat- 
urally includes children of different classi- 
fications since children are placed according 
to general maturity rather than by grade 
levels. When it is time to schedule children 
in classes for the new school term, teachers 
work together, under the principal's leader- 
ship, sharing information about particular 
children and listing them for assignment to 
the various classrooms. For example, Miss 
Brown's primary class has 5 P*’s, 10 P®’s, and 
15 P*’s. While these children vary as to the 
time in school beyond the kindergarten, 
their general maturity is such that they are 
placed in the same class. The name card on 
the classroom door reads, “Primary School, 
Miss Brown.” 

Miss Brown organizes her class in the way 
the children relate best to one another for 
the various class activities. The developmen- 
tal reading groups, for example, will be 
formed on the basis of readiness and prog- 
ress, not on the basis of a child's semester 
classification. The child may know his classi- 
fication, but not be aware of the classifica- 
tions of others. Such classifications don't 
really interest children because the class 


work is planned in terms of the child's needs 
and he is never assigned work simply be- 
cause he is a P*, P®, or some other classifi- 
cation. In fact, there is no work designated 
at P* work, or P® work. The teacher plans 
for the children to grow continuously at 
their optimum rate of progress, never skip- 
ping, never repeating. This is the Primary 
School concept in its richest interpretation. 

To assist teachers in providing for chil- 
dren to progress continuously, carefully pre- 
pared curriculum materials have been de- 
veloped. For example, reading record forms 
list twelve levels of reading growth in 


sequential order and reading books are 


classified according to the levels. An in- 
dividual record is kept on each child. It is 
accepted that one child will differ from 
another in the levels of reading ability 
achieved during Primary School. A similar 
sequential chart is provided in arithmetic 
but the levels have not been designated as 
they have in reading. Teachers have intel- 
ligence test scores on children, along with 
other pertinent data, 

The child spends from four to eight 


semesters in the Primary School, depending . 


upon the length of time needed. Then, when 
his best interest is served by so doing, he 
is assigned to the intermediate level. Very 
few children complete the Primary School in 
four semesters; a few more in five; most in 
six; and some require seven or eight semes- 
ters. 

HOW DOES THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SERVE 

THE GIFTED CHILD? 

It is our conviction that the Primary 
School organization offers the best means 
of providing for the gifted child of primary 
age. With the child placed among children 
of similar maturity, for the gifted child this 
is ordinarily with others older than he. Work 
for him is generally more advanced than if 
he were with children his own age. Further, 
the teacher works with sub-groups within a 
class, thereby bringing the gifted child into 
intimate working relationships with those of 
similar achievement or interests. Individual 


Mr. Teel is Assistant Superintendent, Miss Kelly is Director of Primary Curriculum and Instruction for 


the Milwaukee, Wisconsin Public Schools. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Never before has the interest in gifted children been as high as it is today. As members 
of an organization devoted to the welfare of gifted children, we have a responsibility 
which is vitally important. The continuation of this high interest in gifted children will 
depend upon how effectively we can point out the needs of gifted children and the steps 
by which provisions can be made for them. 

If our national organization is to be as effective, it is necessary that we urge as many 
people to become members as possible. The establishment of local groups concerned with 
gifted children, operating within the framework of the national organization, will result 
in the most effective type of organization. 

Within a community, planning for the gifted can best be accomplished by a twofold 
approach—school planning and community planning. The major force in many communities 
is the public school and, in these instances, school-centered planning with the active sup- 
port and leadership coming from the community would be desirable. In communities where 
no single school is in the position of community leadership, community planning separated 
almost entirely from the school itself is advisable. 

In this period of education for all youth, parents must assume some of the responsibility 
in providing for their gifted children. It is impossible for the schools to do all that is 
necessary. In being certain that everything possible is being done, parents are discovering 
that the group approach to this planning is often far more effective than it could ever 
have been had each parent been left to his own devices to provide the types of experi- 
ences which gifted children so desperately need. The problem of planning for the gifted, 
both in the community and in the school, is here to stay. The day when the gifted child 
could be ignored is fortunately over forever. 

The role of NAGC members is not an easy one. Merely talking about what should 
be done for gifted children is not enough. Those of us actively participating in a national 
organization must take it upon ourselves to initiate community planning for the gifted. The 
easiest beginning for establishing a community planning group for the gifted is within 
existing organizations. Both men and women should be included, regardless of whether 
or not their particular children are gifted. The goal must be a better education for all 
children, regardless of whether the child is gifted, average or below average. 

The goal of community planning is to indicate what needs to be done for the gifted, 
as well as what plans might be adaptable to a particular community. It is not intended 
that such a group should take over the school program, but they should instead supple- 
ment the activities for gifted children which the regular school program is already offering. 


WALTER B. BARBE, Professor of Education, University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 


work offers further opportunities for the 
child to “stretch himself." In Milwaukee's 


ungraded Primary School, acceleration is a NAGC OFFICE 
natural outcome of the continuous progress 
philosophy, enrichment in all phases of the "Single copies 


instructional program is basic in the school {published Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall) 


philosophy. 

Probably most important of all, teachers 
are not committed to a certain “grade level” 
of work for the child. Teachers are freed 
from the pressures of conventional grade 
level standards and plan learning activities 
to keep children working at their optimum 
rate. There need be no repetition of work 
previously learned. 


Isaacs, Ann F., The Needs of Today's Gifted 


1,50 
(pamphlet) 
List of Books and Pamphlets on the Education 
and Psychology of Gifted Children ..........- 


References from The Literature on Gifted Children .25 
July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957 

In addition, various reprints, booklets and pamphlets 

are distributed to NAGC members. 
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THE PARENTS* PAGE 
by 


Dorthea M, 


Reversing our usual procedure, we would 
like to mention three persons to whom we 
understand special thanks are due from 
grateful parents . . . Roy Granville, Super- 
intendent of Elementary School in Salinas, 
California, Donald Shock, Supervisor of the 
High School District, and Mrs. Beatrice 
Shoenwisner, teacher at the Lincoln School 
in Salinas. We hear these are special peo- 
ple, with understanding and ingenvity. 
Thank you, parents, for telling us about 
them. 

* * 


Because it may come as a surprise to you, 
we want to mention that in these United 
States of ours there is at least one school 
in which the children have an initial option 
in selecting their work level. The basic rule 
is that the children choose each other and 
then test themselves against the others in 
terms of capacity to keep up with children 
whose interests seem comparable, No one is 
allowed to lag behind the basic group se- 
lected, but individuals may move ahead in 
particular subjects as ambition and maturity 
permit. 

Naturally, some little eyes are bigger than 
some little stomachs for the jobs in hand. 
One individual about whom we know some- 
thing elected, on transferring from a school 
devoted to the concept of chronological 


grouping, to move into a situation three 
grade ievels in advance of the one previ- 
ously completed. This child had complained 
bitterly of restrictions preventing accomplish- 
went, and is now complaining vividly and 
colorfully of a lack of guidance in learning 
proper work habits at any previous time in 
school. We suspect this one's reach is in ex- 
cess of grasp, although the child vows such 
is not the case, that the trouble lies simply 
in learning to budget time. However that 
may be, we are fascinated to see children 
being given some option in the amount of 
work and quality of work to be undertaken, 
and we think they may learn some very 
valuable lessons about themselves as a con- 
sequence of being given such an oppor- 
tunity. 

One cannot help wondering how much 
shifting of grade and subject matter there 
would be if, generally, children were allow- 
ed at least an initial freedom of choice in 
affiliating with graded groups. Because it 
seems to us such options may be valuable 
in terms of self-knowledge, we hope this 
practice will become more widespread in 
the future, at least in respect to children 
who have academic ambitions and interests. 
If there are any large number of parents 
who have had experience with such a sys- 
tem, we would be delighted to have the 
benefit of their description of how it works, 
in practice. Would they recommend it whole 
heartedly, or are there disadvantages not 
immediately discernible? 


x* * * * 


Some communities, we find, are legally 
able to accept financial support from par- 
ent groups in aid of programs for handi- 
capped children. Presumably, these same 
communities could accept financial support 
in aid of programs for the gifted. If a group 
of parents wishes to provide the means for 
intensive teaching of the gifted, in one or 
more areas of learning, could your com- 
munity accept that support? If so, would it 
be wiser to provide for this teaching during 
school hours, after school hours, or on the 
weekends? Or, if the school system could not 
legally accept financial support, do you 
have able and interested parents willing to 
provide special seminars in their fields of 
competence, available to all children in the 


J 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


Plan to attend the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


th ANNUAL 
MEETING 


CONVENING IN CLEVELAND 


March 23-26, 1959 


JOINTLY WITH 
THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


NAGC program plans are now being formed. 
Your suggestions and recommendations will be 
welcomed and given earnest consideration. 


school who wish to attend? We have been 
told that school administrations in some 
areas would welcome proposals of this kind, 
from parents, but do not feel in a position 
to initiate such programs without a clear 
expression of desire from parents. If any 
such project interests you, why not discuss 
the possibilities with your school administra- 
tors. 
** * * 

We have been corresponding with Mr. 
Richard Everett, Editor of the Elementary 
Division of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. He tells us that 
Prentice-Hall is definitely interested in the 
publication of first rate text books, such as 


will be of special interest to gifted children. 
At least one such volume is in the process 
of preparation now, intended to “be a 
starting point rather than an end for the 
young reader.” We think he will welcome 
an expression of interest from parents and 
school people. Which reminds us . . . what 
have you done recently to inform yourself 
by whom and under what circumstances text 
books for your children are selected? That 
parents do care, | am certain; that we do 
express our concern is not always so clear. 
Perhaps we should make it our business to 
astonish both book publishers and school 
administrations by asking questions and by 
praising good text books. 
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REACTIONS OF GIFTED ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
Joseph L. French 


How does a gifted elementary school age 
child feel when he is suddenly moved from™ 
his regular class to join 19 other academi- 
cally able students for a six week summer 
school enrichment session? To find out what 
such children thought of a special educa- 
tional experience for gifted fifth graders, 
we asked them. Excerpts of their comments 
follow a brief description of why and how 
they were selected for the special class. 

To help teachers with the transition from 
teaching regular heterogeneously-grouped . 
classes to providing special help for gifted 
students the University of Nebraska inaugu- 
rated a “Practicum in the Education of Gift- 
ed Children” in 1956. This eight-week grad- 
vate course was offered during the summer 
sessions of 1956 and 1957 and plans for a 
third session are under way. The practicum 
is designed for those teachers enrolled to 
meet for a week before the pupils arrive to 
plan for the six weeks the pupils are present 
and for an additional week to summarize 
their experiences. 

The purpose of the practicum was two- 
fold: 

1) To provide worthwhile enriching ex- 

periences for the children involved; and 

2) To provide an opportunity for graduate 

students to observe and to work with 

a group of gifted students who were 

achieving above grade placement. 
The special class was to provide a maximum 
exposure of teachers with pupils rather than 
to advocate a particular curricular adjust- 
ment. 

The students were selected from the -fifth 
grades in and around the university com- 
munity on the basis of their above average 
potential for learning and actual achieve- 
ment as well as a recommendation by their 
teacher and permission of their parents. The 
20 students finally selected for the 1957 
session surpassed at least 97 per cent of 
their age group on an individual intelli- 
gence test (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children) and were reading three grade 
levels above their grade placement on a 
nationally standardized achievement test 
(California). 


The six-week session included work in 
arithmetic, language arts, science, social 
studies, art and music. No attempt was 
made to work with specifics to be covered 
in the sixth grade. Rather the work was 
designed to enrich the regular class work 
in breadth. One boy felt the session requir- 
ed too much effort and withdrew after 
about three weeks. The objectives of the 
session did not lend themselves to an accu- 
rate reflection of achievement as measured 
by standardized tests but achievement on 
teacher-made tests was gratifying. 


As part of the teacher-designed local 
evaluation at the end of the session, the 
pupils were asked to write a short state- 
ment describing personal accomplishments. 
The excerpts which follow were selected to 
show variety and scope. Repetitious state- 
ments and parts of statements were deleted. 


“It was a value for me to come to sum- 
mer school because | learned lots more 
things that | didn't know before, and | 
learned to use bigger words than | had ever 
used. | met lots of very fine children and 
teachers. I'm glad | was able to come.” 


.. Lhave made new friends, both boys 


and girls, and ways to make my most dread- 
ed subject, arithmetic, fun. | can truthfully 
say | have enjoyed summer school.” 


“| think it was a worthwhile experience 
for me to come to summer school. | learned 
my way around the campus and | made 
new friends, All my teachers were wonder- 
ful in understanding my problems and help- 
ing me with them.” 

“| learned that you have to have coopera- 
tion to have success with anything you do. 
We had to cooperate to have the hobby 
show.” 


“| haven't worked in groups too much 
but it is fun.” 


“| learned how to use the card catalog. 
| found out some things | didn't know about 
mercury. It is a very good thing to learn to 
give factual descriptions which | did. | made 
friends with JB and JP while working with 
them.” 


Dr. French is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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“At first , | didn't think much of it, but 
| became interested and it was a lot of fun, 
because | realized it was an opportunity to 
be chosen to attend this school. The more 
things we did the better | liked it. Now, | 
am having a lot of fun and I'm glad | was 
chosen.” 


“This has taught me that I'm no big duck 
in a little pond but a little duck in a big 


pond.” 

“| gained in my art, music, and speaking 
ability. | learned more about history and 
geography. | improved in my writing of re- 
ports. | improved in my sense of humor. | 
improved in such a way that I'm not as 
stuck up as | used to be.” 


“| have never riden a bus alone before, 
but during summer school | did it every 
day . . . Most of the important things we 
did required homework and | enjoyed that. 
It also was something to do in the morning 
before | went over to my dad's restaurant 
to eat and wash dishes.” 


“| have learned how to work in groups. 
| have learned how to do hard things with- 
out saying, ‘I can't.’ At first, | was afraid 
to go but now I'm glad | did.” 


“| got a little better in talking out.” 


“| think it was a very interesting experi- 
ence for me for | was bored. | was very 
stubborn when | came here but now I'm 
not as much, | enjoyed this school and | 
think it has taught me very much, in voca- 
bulary, spelling, etc.” 


Making new friends and cooperating in 
group work were frequent statements, and 
this is particularly gratifying since it is the 
opinion of the author that one of the real 
contributions of this program is the intro- 
duction of pupils with high capacity to one 
another. When the pupils remain in one 
elementary school for a number of years, 
they infrequently encounter a number of 
their intellectual peers. This lack of contact 
deprives them of a valuable source of stimu- 
lation and a setting for equal sharing in a 
cooperative effort. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


NOTES AND NEWS 


IN ILLINOIS 


The Arden Shore Scholarship Camp in 
Lake Bluff, Illinois accommodates boys of 
superior endowment who have difficult home 
problems. Fifty boys are accorded this privi- 
lege through the generousity of Chicago 
Clubwomen, The camp is supervised by 
Josephine Strode. 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Dorthea 
Ewers, an excellent report has been prepar- 
ed by the committee on the identification of 
gifted children, A few copies are available, 
and may be had by addressing the Lansing, 
Illinois Public Schools. 


IN KENTUCKY 


Louisville readers will be pleased to know 
that there are tentative plans under way to 
form a local NAGC study group. Mrs. 
Frederick T. Mayer of Wolf Pen Branch Rd., 
Prospect, Ky., will be pleased to hear from 
all who are interested. 


IN MINNESOTA 


At the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Council for the Gifted, an affiliate of 
NAGC, the following persons were elected 
to office: President—Mrs. Mary M. Pilch, 
Minneapolis, First Vice President—Mr. James 
L. Jenson, St. Louis Park, Second Vice Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Harriet Hupp, Minneapolis, Sec- 
retary—Dr. Sarah Holbrook, Minneapolis 
and Treasurer — Mr. Herbert Hartshorne, 
Edina. 


IN NEW YORK 


Over three hundred persons were expect- 
ed to attend a conference called by the 
N.Y. State Teachers Association, October 
9th, at Albany. A long distance phone call 
from John Gardiner, aroused much excite- 
ment in NAGC offices. It was first thought 
the Carnegie Corporation was calling. But 
though disappointed, we were pleased to 


(Continued on page 76) 
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YOU WILL WANT TO READ | 


Breese, Clyde W., “Affective Factors As- 
sociated with Academic Underachievement 
In High School Students.” Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 1957, 17, 90-91, Abst. Among other 
factors underachievers differed significantly 
in expressing more hostility and extrapuni- 
tiveness, 


Gallagher, J. J., “Peer Acceptance of 
Highly Gifted Children in Elementary 
School." Elementary School Journal, 58 
(May, 1958) 456-74. Indicates that as a 
group gifted were found to be highly pop- 
ular with classmates, friendships extended 
throughout the intellectual range in their 
classrooms. 


Grace, H. A., and Booth, N. Y., “Is a 
Gifted Child a Social Isolate?" Peabody 
Journal of Education, 35 (January, 1958) 
195-6. Reports on a study of 294 children 
in grades one to six. Gifted were not found 
to be isolates. 


Gunn, H. M., “Gifted Child and the Re- 
sponsibility of The Elementary School.” Cali- 


Haggard, E. A., “Socialization, Personal- 
ity, and Academic Achievement in Gifted 
Children.” School Review, 65 (December, 
1957) 388-14. Reports on a seven year study 
on socialization, personality, and mental 
processes in the Laboratory school of the 
Univ. of Chicago. 


Leese, J., “Gifted Children Need Their 
Parents First." American School Board Jour- 
nal, 136 (June, 1958) 25-7. Emphasizes need 
for parents to launch their gifted cs inde- 
pendent self directing individuals. 


Rockefeller Report on Education, Pursuit of 
Excellence. New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1958, xi-49. Compellingly and forceful- 
ly dillineates contributing factors which have 
in the past influenced attitudes toward 
achievement. 


Smith, S. W., “Plot Against the Gifted.” 
Education, 78 (February) 351-5. Recommends 
a restoration of competition and an appetite 
for quality and proficiency. 


West, J., “Teaching The Talented.” Edu- 
cation, 78 {March, 1958) 434-8. Provides de- 


fornia Journal of Elementary Education, 26 
(May, 19598) 220-6. Describes initiation of 
program for gifted, characterized by enrich- 
ment and acceleration with the principal as 
the key to the program. 


scription of program for gifted in Dade 
County schools. Stresses importance of Gift- 
ed sharii.q daily common experiences with 
students of all levels, and still receiving 
proper stimulation and challenge. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


HELPING GIFTED CHILDREN 
Walter B. Barbe 


While it is probably true that today 
there is a better understanding of gifted 
children than ever before, it is still a tragic 
fact that little provision is being made for 
the gifted child in most school situations. 

It must be recognized that by neglecting 
the education of gifted children in order to 
provide education for the masses, we are 
gambling that we can win the cold war on 
the basis of innate ability alone, without 
the necessity of adequate training. Ina 


democratic society, dependent upon leaders 


which come from the Sree itself, it is nec- 


sssary_te_provide the best education pos- 
sible in order that the” potentialities o of all — 


will be developed to the utmost. When we 


~~ become complacent about the education of 
our future leaders, the result may well be 
measured in terms of human lives. With a 
virtual stalemate in power politics, intelli- 
gent leadership may well be the deciding 
factor. The public schools must recognize 
the responsibility is theirs and make ade- 
quate provision for those individuals who 
possess a gift which is valuable only in 
terms of how much it is put to use. 


WHY HAS THE GIFTED 
BEEN NEGLECTED? 


There is much evidence of the educational 
neglect of the gifted child. As late as 1952 
Dr. Paul Witty reported that the provisions 
in the United States were “woefully insuffi- 
cient in fostering the full development of 
society's richest but most neglected resource 

. gifted and talented children in youth.” 

It is not sufficent to know that the gifted 
child is advanced in achievement. It is im- 
portant also to know the extent of this ad- 
vancement. Is the gifted child customarily 
advanced, but only to such a slight degree 
that he could easily be provided for in the 
regular classroom? Or, is this child so far 
beyond the average child that there is rea- 
son to believe that the regular classroom 
can not usually care for him? 

Lewis Terman found that even though the 
gifted child was not being challenged in 
the classroom, he was still able to learn. It 


made little difference how much time he 
actually spent in the classroom, for his 
achievement was as high as those who spent 
the full amount of time there. Terman stated 
that “once started upon the three R's, the 
gifted child increased his knowledge in most 
fields of the curriculum without much help 
from the teacher." He did not mean that 
such a procedure was an acceptable method 
of educating the gifted. The gifted child 
needs the guidance and understanding of 
the teacher if his superior ability is to be 
challenged _and_his_potentialities fulfilled. 

Severe criticism of the schools appears in 
Terman's statements, “In the earlier years, 
~ at least, the school appears to play only a 
minor role in the education of the gifted...” 
and “Notwithstanding this gross neglect of 
their educational needs, the vast majority of 
gifted children like school and prefer the 
hard subjects to the easy ones.” It is for- 
tunate that the gifted child likes school, but 
one might wonder why. It might be expect- 
ed that these statements about “gross neg- 
lect’ and “the school appears to play only 
a minor role” could be made of the schools 
in some states where the expenditure per 
child is inadequate. However, Terman’'s 
study was made in California, which ranks 
as one of the top states in providing educa- 
tional benefits for children. 

With such convincing reports that the 
gifted child is not being adequately provid- 
ed for in so many instances, we might well 
ask ourselves why the gifted has been neg- 
lected. Probably many answers could be 
given, but fall generally into three groups: 
(1) our distrust of anything or anyone we do 
not understand, (2) the strange American de- 
sire to be as much like the “average” as 
possible, and (3) the belief that .nerely be- 
cause an individual is gifted means that he 
can take care of himself. 

The gifted child has for many years been 
misunderstood. We are fascinated by what 
we do not understand, but we shy away 
from it. While it is sometimes realized that 
the gifted child is being neglected, the tend- 
ency is to let someone else do something 


Dr. Barbe is President of NAGC and Professor of Education at the University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee. 
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for him. Because we are not certain what 
to expect from the gifted child, it is safer 
to be a spectator than an active participant 
in any undertaking in which he is concerned. 

Mentally this child may be years ahead 
of his actual age, but this is not true of his 
social and emotional adjustment. He must 
go through the very same stages of physical, 


social and emotional development as other - 


children. The length of time spent in these 
phases of development may or may not be 
as long as that of other children. It is nec- 
essary to understand that the gifted child 
is not different from other children in every 
respect. Certainly in mental capacity he is 
ahead of his age group, but this in no way 
makes him an odd type of misfit. He is as 
much like other children as they will allow 
him to be. If he is rejected because other 
children do not understand him, he may very 
well become the type of bespectacled in- 
trovert which fits the stereotype._If the par- 
ents of other children are envious of the 
mental capabilities of a particular child, 
their attitude toward this child will to a 
great extent affect the reactions their chil- 
dren will have toward this child. | 

It is the social acceptance or rejection 
which will sometimes make the gifted child 
fit the pattern he is expected to follow. 

It is indeed strange what a high premium 
is placed upon physical prowess, and what 
a low value is placed on mental precocious- 
ness. Often before a child enters school his 
precociousness is recognized and exploited 
by his parents. How frequently we have all 
sat through lengthy recitals of a child's 
creative endeavor while the beaming par- 
ent watches on. But once this child begins 
school, those signs of giftedness which were 
“cute” before, become objectionable signs 
of conceit and the child is labeled a “show- 
off.” Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
each child is truly an individual before he 
enters school, but once he is embarked upon 
the often long and cumbersome road label- 
ed “education” he loses his identity as an 
individual. In spite of the sincere efforts of 
many elementary teachers, more often than 
not the gifted becomes merely one of forty, 
little more than occupant of a seat. In such 
a situation, any variation from the average 
is a problem. If only there were no such 
things as individual differences, mass edu- 


cation would be most acceptable. Every va- 
riation from the average presents more 
problems, however, and the gifted child is 
certainly a variation which does not make 
the job easier for the classroom teacher. 
For many teachers, these children are a 
challenge, but for those who are “grace- 
fully waiting for the check,” the gifted child 
is an added burden. Because the child is 
bright, he is soon able to discern that his 
precociousness which was so acceptable be- 
fore he entered school is no longer the most 
acceptable method of adjustment. He finds 
that it is better to fit pattern, than in any 
way try to make the pattern fit one’s needs 
and interests. 

The-third, and perhaps most important 
reason why the gifted has been neglected 
in the schools is the belief that because the 
child is gifted he is therefore able to take 
care of himself. The belief that guidance 
is needed for those of lower intelligence, 
but anyone who has any sense can work 
out his own problems is certainly a major 
reason for the neglect of gifted children. 

How many gifted children have to do 
more of the same type work, merely be- 
cause they had finished the work assigned. 
In reality, they were the very ones who did 
not need the extra drill, for they had al- 
ready mastered the concepts. Or perhaps 
an even more frequent misuse of the gifted 
child's ability has been to have him serve 
as teacher's helper. If he gets the work fin- 
ished early, he then can help another child, 
or maybe clean the blackboards, or any 
one of the hundreds of other little jobs 
which must be done around the classroom 
in a single day. While to many adults, such 
chores would seem more like punishment, 
helping the teacher is one of the greatest 
things a child can be allowed to do. If the 
gifted child is constantly the one to do these 
things, he will soon find that a wall of iso- 
lation is arising between him and the rest 
of the class. Also, in addition to the fact 
that the child who has difficulty learning 
does not always want to be shown up by 
having another member of the class helping 
him. It is not fair to spend the gifted child's 
time in such an unproductive way. 

Recent literature has been appearing 
which denies the fact that the gifted child 
has been neglected. The general theme of 
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these articles seems to be, “look what the 
gifted have done in spite of our neglect.” 
The only answer to such an argument must 
be, “if the gifted child can do so much, in 
spite of our neglect, it is impossible to im- 
agine how great a contribution would have 
been made had adequate provisions been 
provided.” — (To be continued) 


COMING SOON .. . Some classes for 
gifted children in the Ceres Elementary 
Schools, Ceres, California ..... A new 
book by NAGC member Florence N. Brum- 
baugh, and Bernard Roscheo, Your Gifted 
Child, from Henry Holt and Co., Inc., . . 
NAGC's listing of summer course offerings 
in the Education and Psychology of the gifted 
child—you can help NAGC greatly by see- 
ing that this information about the university 
nearest you reaches headquarters . . . the 
next issue of the Quarterly, devoted to re- 
search projects in this field . . . Another con- 
centrating on the gifted in the Arts... 
Educating The Gifted, a book of readings 
by Joseph French, also from Holt . . . The 
announcement of NAGC’s Fifth Annual Essay 
Contest, “Guidance For the Gifted”. . . a 
new booklet on gifted children, edited by 
George A. Ellison, being prepared by the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. It is intended espe- 
cially for parents of gifted children . .. One 
of these days—the book on motivating the 
gifted underachiever, with chapters being 
contributed by NAGC members. . . . 


...In Cleveland, Ohio, at Hotel Cleve- 
land, March 23-26, 1959, NAGC’s next 
annual meeting to be held jointly with 
The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Walter F. Johnson, Mich. 
State U., E. Lansing, Mich., is president 
and Arthur A. Hitchcock, executive sec- 
retary. Two affiliated groups of the 
APGA—tThe National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association whose chairman is 
NAGC member Claude M. Dillinger, 
Prof. of Psychology at Ill. State Normal 
Univ., Normal, Ill., and The American 
School Counselor Association, whose 
president is Douglas D. Dillenback of 
North Shore H. S. in Glen Head, L.I., 
N.Y., are also planning sessions on 
gifted children. Maurine E. Rosch of 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 
LETTERS 
Sirs: 


1 note in your article by Fred Moore of 
Painesville, Ohio, High School that the gifted 
children in his advanced English composition 
are “exposed to” quality newspapers and 
periodicals, but that they have “two copies 
of one type of pulp magazine” rammed down 
their throats. 

This seems to me to be typical of the av- 
erage “gifted child" program. It simply does 
not set its standards high enough. Why 
should GIFTED children of any age write for 
or even read “the pulps” except as they may 
find themselves on a desert island with noth- 
ing else to read? Why should schools EN- 
COURAGE such reading and by implication 
set them higher than the “quality” periodi- 
cals? 

There are many quality periodicals for 
which young people can and should write. 
How can we parents of gifted children guide 
their reading when the GIFTED CHILD pro- 
gram introduces them to magazines they 
have never seen in their homes, and in some 
instances, allow them CREDIT for reading 
books which have no literary standard? 

It is this sort of thing, this lapsing into 
idiocy when standards are set up, that will 
wreck your gifted child program. Intelligent 
parents will object. Intelligent children will 
again go begging for an education. | hope 
that you can print this letter in full. | think 
EVERY teacher who read Mr. Moore's report 
is entitled to a parent's view. 


Mrs. J. E. Shaw 
1547 N. 12th, Grand Junction, Colo. 
* 


Response to Mrs, Shaw: 

First may we point out that publication in 
the Quarterly of a program or practice in a 
given school or community does not consti- 
tute endorsement by NAGC. However, it is 
probable that Mr. Moore had in mind the 
history of a number of writers who gained 
prominence as contributors to our best liter- 
ary journals, but initially, got their start by 
contributing to the “pulp” magazines, when 
he encouraged his students in this direction. 


Cleveland Board of Education is in 
charge of the convention program for 
these organizations. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD» 


Benefits for Schools and Communities Where Local 
National Association for Gifted Children Sections Exist 


1. Continuous ongoing evaluation of program. 


2. Opportunity for teachers and staff to exchange notes, acquire new ideas. 
3. Opportunity for parents to gain further insight into how they can most effectively guide the 


development of the child’s talents. 


4. Vehicle for acceptance of program, both on the part of professional educators and the lay 


public. 


5. Help in preventing the adoption of practices which might be unsuited to a given school. 
6. Help in preserving good practices and encouraging more widespread knowledge of good 


procedures. 


7. Assistance for the school and community in keeping abreast of current programs, practices 


and research recommendations. 


8. Providing current copies of THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY, plus various additional publica- 
tions and bibliographies to interested groups and individuals. 


9. Sponsoring of local awards for the annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
10. Providing speakers and program assisance to other educational and lay groups interested in 


the problems of the gifted. 


For further details on how to start a local NAGC Section please contact 


NAGC HEADQUARTERS 


409 CLINTON SPRINGS AVE. 


CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 


(Continued from page 70) 
fill the order for 300 Quarterlys. One was 
placed in each packet of the registrants at- 
tending the conference. 


Harriet P. Renison was chairman of the 
Gifted Child Workshop held at the Bethle- 
hem Central Schools, in Glenmont, N. Y., 
early in September. Dr. Joseph Leese, of Al- 
bany State Teachers college acted as con- 
sultant. 


IN OHIO 


The Greater Cincinnati council of NAGC 
at the annual joint meeting with the South- 
western Ohio Teachers Association looks for- 
ward to an address by Dr. Walter B. Barbe, 
National NAGC president, and professor of 
Education at Chattanooga University, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The meeting will be held 
Friday, October 24th, at 2:00 P.M., at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, and will be followed 
by tea graciously provided through the cour- 
tesy of the Art Museum. 
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Mrs. Stanley Chyet heads the committee 
for needy gifted. Organizations and individ- 
vals desiring to sponsor such a child are 
urged to contact Mrs. Chyet, 1158 Towne 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Those who would 
like to nominate a child, are asked to send 
in their suggestions accompanied by a let- 
ter of recommendation from someone who 
knows the child professionally, as his doctor, 
minister, or teacher as the case may be. 
Contributions to date include $50.00 from 
the Alumnal group of Chi Omega Sorority, 
and $25.00 contributed by Ann F. Isaacs 
(monies rece! ed for addressing a local fa- 


culty). 


A new study group, The North College 
Hill Council of NAGC, has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Sue Hooley. Four meet- 
ings a year are scheduled with members 
serving as both hosts for the group and 
discussion leaders of the papers presented. 
Further information may be had by contact- 
ing Mrs. Hooley at WE 1-19279, or 1472 
Deerwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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7t Practical Guide 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


By Samuel R. Laycock 
University of Saskatchewan 


Designed for handbook use at both ele- 
mentary and high school levels, this book 
blueprints ways to improve the quality of 
education which gifted children are re- 
ceiving in our schools. Discusses how to 
identify the gifted child; the need for 
acceptance of the gifted child by teacher, 
parents, classmates, and the child himself; 
and the type of education needed for 
gifted children. Contains chapters on 
specific methods of enrichment in basic 
subject areas. 


Write for further information 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 
EVANSTON, ILL., WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


COMMON SENSE 
ABOUT GIFTED CHILDREN 


by WILLARD ABRAHAM 


Head of the Division of Special Education, 
Arizona State College 


This thorough book explores the whole 
subject of the gifted child in our so- 
ciety, and makes many helpful sugges- 
tions, including: 


® How to tell if your child is gifted. 


© Healthy, realistic parental attitudes 
towards achieving a sensible home life. 


e Your exceptional child’s relationship 
to your other children, friends and the 
community. °¢ How to get the most 
out of elementary and secondary schools. 


e Choosing the proper college. 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33 Street *¢ New York 16 


Every Thoughtful Educator Will Want To Study These 


2 Startling Mew Basic 


x 


SEEING SOUND by Thomas A, Chandler. 
A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teaching 
reading. The author presents an unusual, thought-provoking 
» * method that enables a child to learn to read by relating colors 
*» to sounds. The child is taught to SEE and THINK sounds. 


Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


e; MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 
yA Margaret F riskey. 
ontinuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest readers. 
Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excitement from 
. cover to cover—great fun for any child while he learns how to 
read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 Teaching Aids--ALL FREE! 
Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and 
the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the 
~ remarkable “True” books and the “I Want To Be” books 
for youngest readers, the “You” book series for older 
children and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
409 CLINTON SPRINGS 
CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 


EDUCATION 


LIBERTY 


— State University Librar 
East Lansing, Michigan 
9-59 5 fax 


WHAT NAGC DOES 


1. Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 
2. Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 
3. Plans National Conventions. 
4. Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 
5. Encourages research. 
6. Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
7. Serves as a clearing house. 
8. Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 
9. Helps schools get started on their programs. 
10. Aids parents of gifted. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Date. 


Name 
Home Address. 


City 
School or 
Telephone Number _Business Position 
We welcome you as: Schools, Business, 
Professional, or Other 


AN INDIVIDUAL 


a Regular Member a Regular Member 
——_—$10 a Contributing Member —__—$100 a Contributing Member 

a Sustaining Member Sustaining Member 
$100 a Life Member $1000 a Patron 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati 17, Ohio 
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